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LOSS OF THE KENT, 
A Narrative of the loss of the Kent, by fire, in the Bay of Biscay, 

on the first of March, 1825. In a Letter toa Friend, by a 

Passenger. Published by Perkins and Marvin, 114 Washing- 

ton Street, Boston. [£xtract.] 

The Kent, Captain Henry Cobb, a fine new ship 
of 1350 tons, bound to Bengal and China, left the 
Downs the 19th of February, with 20 officers, 344 
soldiers, 43 women, and 66 children, belonging to 
the 3st regiment; with 20 private passengers, | 
and a crew (including officers) of 148 men on board. 

With slight interruptions of bad weather, we 
continued to make way, until the night of Monday, 
the 28th, when we were suddenly arrested by a vio- 
lent gale from the south west, which gradually in- 
creased during the whole of the following morning. 

The activity of the officers and seamen of the 
Kent appeared to keep ample pace with that of the 
gale. Our larger sails were speedily taken in, or 
closely reefed ; and about ten o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the Ist of March, after having struck our 
top-gallant yards, we were lying to, under a triple- 
reefed main top-sail only, with our dead lights in, 
and with the whole watch of soldiers attached to 
the life-lines, that were run along the deck for this 
purpose. 

The rolling of the ship, which was vastly in- 
creased by a dead weight of some hundred tons of 
shot and shells that formed a part of its lading, be- 
came so great about half-past eleven or twelve 
o’clock, that our main-chains were thrown by every 
lurch considerably under water; and the best 
cleated articles of furniture in the cabins and 
the cuddy were dashed about with so much noise 
and violence, as to excite the liveliest apprehen- 
sions of individual danger. 

It was a little before this period that one of the 
officers of the ship, with the well-meant intention 
of ascertaining that all was fast below, descended 
with two of the sailors into the hold, where they 
carried with them, for safety, a light in the patent 
lantern ; and seeing that the lamp burned dimly, 
the officer took the precaution to hand it up to the 
orlop deck to be trimmed. Having afterwards 
discovered one of the spirit casks to be adrift, he 
sent the sailors for some billets of wood to secure 
it; but the ship in their absence having made a 
heavy lurch, the officer unfortunately dropped the 
light; and letting go his hold of the cask in his 
eagerness to recover the lantern, it suddenly stove, 


and the ve communicating with the lamp, the 


whole plac s instantly in a blaze. 
Iknow fot what steps were then taken; but 


== | hammocks, &c. to extinguish the flames. Finding,| reading the Scriptures with the ladies, some of 


however, that the devouring element was rapidly | 


| spreading, and that volumes of smoke were issuing | 


from all the four hatchways, Captain Cobb, with an | 


| ability and decision of character that seemed to in- | 
} crease with the imminence of the danger, resorted 


to the only alternative now left him, of ordering the | 
lower decks to be scuttled, the combings of the | 


| hatches to be cut, and the lower ports to be opened, | 


for the free admission of the watery element. 

These instructions were speedily executed by } 
the united effarts of the troops and seamen; but | 
not before some of the sick soldiers, one woman, | 
and several children, unable to gain the upper deck, ; 
liad perished. On descending to the gun deck with } 
Colonel Fearon, Captain Bray, and one or two) 
other officers of the 31st regiment, fo assist in | 
opening the ports, [ met, staggering towards the | 
hatchway, in an exhausted and nearly senseless | 
state, one of the mates, who informed us that he | 
had just stumbled over the dead bodies of some in- 
dividuals who must have died from suffocation, to | 
which it was evident that he himself had almost | 
fallen a victim. So dense and oppressive was the | 
smoke, that it was with the utmost difficulty we | 
could remain long enough below to fulfil Captain | 
Cobb’s wishes; which were no sooner accomplish- | 
ed, than the sea rushed in with extraordinary force, 
carrying away, in its resistless progress tothe hold, 
the largest chests, bulk-heads, &c. 

Such a sight, under any other conceivable cir- 
cumstances, was well calculated to have filled us 
with horror; but in our natural solicitude to avoid 
the more immediate explosion, we endeavored to 
cheer each other, as we stood up to our knees in 
water, with the hope that by these violent means 
we should be speedily restored to safety. The im- 
mense quantity of water that was thus introduced 
into the hold, had indeed the effect, for a time, of 
checking the fury of the flames; but the danger of 
sinking having increased as the risk of explosion 
was diminished, the ship became water-logged, and 
presented other indications of settling previous to 
her going down, 

Death,jn two of its most awful forms now encom- 
passed us, and we seemed left to choose the terrible 
alternative. But always preferring the more re- 
mote, though equally certain crisis, we tried to shut 
the ports again, to close the hatches, and to ex- 
clude the external air, in order if possible, to pro- 
long our existence, the near and certain termina- 
tion of which appeared inevitable. 

The upper deck was covered with between six 
and seven hundred human beings, many of whom, 
from previous sea-sickness, were forced, on the first 
alarm, to flee from below ina state of absolute 
nakedness, and were now running about in quest 
of husbands, children, or parents. While some 
were standing in silent resignation, or in stupid in- 
sensibility to their impending fate, others were 
yieldiug themselves up to the most frantic despair. 


significant gesticulations and in noisy supplicar 
tions, the mercy of Him, whose armthey exclaimed, 
was at length outstretched to smite them; others 


admiration of every one who had an opportunity of 


Some on their knees were earnestly imploring, with | 





































































whom were enabled, with wonderful self-possession 
to offer to others those spiritual consolations, which 
a firm and intelligent trust in the Redeemer of the 
world appeared at this awful hour to impart to their 
own breasts. The dignified deportmeat of twe 
young ladies in particular, formed a specimen of 
natural strength of mind, finely modified by Christ- 
ian feeling, that failed not to attract the notice and 


witnessing it. One young gentleman, of whose pro- 
mising talents and piety | dare not now make fur- 
ther mention, having calmly asked a my opinion 
respecting the state of the ship, I told him that I 
thought we should be prepared to sleep that night, 
in eternity ; and I shall never forget the peculi 
fervor with which he replied, as he pressed - 
hand in his, ‘* My heart is filled with the peace of 
God ;” adding, “‘ yet, though I know it is foolish, 
I dread exceedingly the last struggle.” 
When “ all hope that we should be saved wasnow 
taken away,” it occurred to Mr. Thomson, the 
fourth mate, to send aman to the fore-top, rather 
with the ardent wish, than the expectation thatsome 
friendly sail might be discovered on the face of the 
waters. The sailor,on mounting, threw his eyes 
round the horizon fora t,—a of un- 
utterable suspense,—and waving his hat exclaimed, 
‘a sailon the lee bow!” The joyful announcement 
was received with deep-felt thanksgivings, and with 
three cheers upon deck. Our flags of distress were 
instantly hoisted, and our minute-guns fired ; and 
we bore down under our three top-sails and fore- 
sail upon the stranger, which afterwards proved 
to be the Cambria, a small brig of 200 tons burden 
—Cook—bound to Vera Cruz, having on board 20 
or 30 Cornish miners, and other agents of the 
Anglo-Mexican Company. 
For ten or fifteen minutes we were left in doubt 
whether the brig perceived our signals, or perceiv- 
ing them, was disposed to lend us any assistance. 
From the violence of the gale, it seems, that the 
report of our guns was not heard; but the ascen- 
ding volumes of smoke from our ship, sufficiently 
announced the dreadful nature of our distress ; and 
we had the satisfactiou, after a short period of dark 
suspense, to see the brig hoist British colors, and 
crowd all sail to hasten to our relief. * * * * 
After the arrival of the last boat, the flames, 
which had spread along the upper deck and poop, 
ascended with the rapidity of lightning to the masts 
and rigging, forming one general conflagration, 
that illumined the heavens to an immense distance, 
and was strongly reflected en several objects on 
board the brig. The flags of distress, hoisted ig 
the morning, were seen for a considerable time 
waving amid the flames, until the masts to which 
they were suspended successively fell like stately 
steeples, over the ship’s side. At last, about half- 
past one o'clock iu the morning, the devouring ele- 
ment having communicated to the magazine, the 
long threatened explosion was seen, and the blazing 
fragments of the once magnificent Kent were in- 
stantly hurried, like so many rockets, high into the 
air; leaving, in the comparative darkness that suc- 








were to be seen hastily crossing themselves, and 
performing the various external acts required by 
their peculiar persuasion ; while a number of the 
older and more stout-hearted suldiers and sailors, 





having received the alarming information that the 
ship was on fire in the after-hold, I hastened to the 
hatchway, whence smuke was slowly ascending, 


sullenly took their seats directly over the magazine, 
| hoping, as they stated, that by means of the explo- 
! sion which they every instant expected, a speedier 


ceeded, the deathful scene of that disastrous day 
floating before the mind like some feverish dream. 
ot 
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| DEAF, DUMB, AND BLIND GIRL, 
From Letters of a Traveller, publishing in the Salem Gazette, 














and where Captain Cobb and other officers were | termination might thereby be pat to their sufferings. | we eopy the following ree Th. pemy of the Deaf and 
giving orders, which were promptly obeyed by the | Several of the soldier's wives and children, who | Dumb Asylum at Hartford, Con., he says : . 
2 ty | | : | had fled for temporary shelter into the after-cabins ; By far the most interesting subject, at present ia 
seamen and troops, who used every exertion by | , | Phe Big: = ah dest dumb d bli 
means of the pumps, buckets of water, wet sails, | the upper decks, were engaged in prayer and in ; the institution, is the poor deal, dumb, an ing 
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. occasions that little Julia evinced not only a mater- 
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girl, whose situation has been described in so 
beautiful and affecting manner by Mrs. Sigourney. 
—Her name is Julia Brace; and she is a native of 
the immediate neighborhood of the asylum. She 
is the only instance of so great a misfortune, of 
which any record is extant, except one European 
bey, by the name of James Mitchell. He was so 
irritable that few experiments could be tried for his 
benefit ; but Jalia Brace it is said has been mild and 
docile from her childhood; although, when I saw 
her, from some temporary vexation or indisposition, 
she was evidently somewhat out of temper. She 
was seated ata table, her needlework in her lap. 
“There is nothing disagreeable in her counte- 
nance, but her eyes forever closed, create a defi- 
ciency of expression. Her complexion is fair, her 
smile gentle and sweet, though of rare occurrence ; 
and her person somewhat bent, when sitting, from 





her habits of fixed attention to her work. Many 
strangers have waited for a long time to see her 


cess, and . 3 accomplished without the aid of the 
tongue.” 

She was the daughter of exceedingly poor pa- 
rents, who had several younger children, to whom 

he was in the habit of shewing such offices of kind- 
ness, as her own afflicted state admitted. Not- 
withstanding her blindness, she early evinced a 
close observation with rogard to articles of dress, 
preferring among those which were presented her 
as gifts, such as were of the finest texture. When 
the weather became cold, she would occasionally 
kneel on the floor of their humble dwelling, to feel 
whether the other children of the family were fur- 
nished with shoes and stockings, while she was 
without, and would express uneasiness at the con- 
trast. 

Seated on her little block, weaving strips of thin 
bark, with pieces of leather, and thread, which her 
father in his processes of making shoes rejected, 
she amused herself by constructing for her cat, 
bonnets and vandykes, not wholly discordant with 
the principles of taste. Notwithstanding her pecu- 
liar helplessness, she was occasionally left with the 
care of the young children, while her mother went 
out to the occupation of washing. It was on such 


nal solicitude, but a skill in domestic legislation, 
which could not have been rationally expected. 
On one occasion she discovered that her sisters had 
broken a piece of crockery, and imitating what she 
supposed would be the discipline of their mother, 
gave the offender a blow. But placing her hand 
upon the eyes of the little girl, and ascertaining 
that she wept, she immediately took her in her 
arms, and with the most persevering tenderness 
soothed her into good humor and confidence. Her 
parents were at length relieved from the burden of 
her maintenance, by some charitable individuals 
who paid the expenses of her board with an elderly 
matron, who kept a school for small children. Here 
her sagacity was continually on the stretch to com- 
prehend the nature of their employment, and, as far 
4s possible, to imitate them. Observing that a 
"great part of their time was occupied with books, 
she often held one before her sightless eyes with 
lang patience. She would also spread a newspaper 
for her favorite kitten, and putting her finger on 
its mouth, and perceiving that it did not move like 
those of the scholars when reading, would shake 
the animal, to express disp! e at its indol 
and obstinacy. These circumstances though tri- 
fling in themselves, reveal a mind active amid all 
the obstacles which nature had interposed. But 
her principal solace was in the employments of 
needle-work and knitting, which she had learned 
atan early age to practice. She would thus sit 





| trifling object. In a well educated child this would 
thread her needle, which is quite a mysterious pro- | be no remarkable virtue ; but in one who has had | offices, the guiding of their arm in her walks, or 


who from pity or curiosity visited her, to make trial 
of her sagacity by giving her their watches, and 
employing her to restore them to the right owner. 
They would change their position with regard to 
her, and each strive to take the watch which did 
not belong to him,—but though she might at the 
same time hold two or three, neither stratagem or 
persuasion would induce her to yield either of them, 
except to the person from whom she had received 
it. There seemed to be a principle in the tenacity 
with which she adhered to this system to give every 
one his own, which may probably be resolved into 
that moral honesty, which has ever formed a | 
spicuous part of her character. Though nurtured 

in extreme poverty, and after her removal from the 
parental roof, in the constant habit of being in con- 








tact with articles of dress or food, which strongly | 
tempted her desires, she has never been known to | 
appropriate to herself, without permission, the most 





| 


the benefit of no moral training to teach her to re- 


| spect the right of property, and whose perfect | in her demonstrations of gratitude and friendship. 


blindness must often render it difficult even to de- 
fine them, the incorruptible firmness of this innate 
principle is truly laudable. —There is also, connect- 
ed with it, a delicacy of feeling, or scrupulousness 
of conscience, which renders it necessary in pre- 
senting her any gifi, to assure her repeatedly by a 
sign which she understands, that it is for her, ere 
she will consent to accept it. Application was 
made for her admission into the Asylum, and per- 
mission accorded by the Directors in 1825. 

As the abodes which from her earliest recollec- 
tion she had inhabited, were circumscribed and 
humble, it was supposed that at her first reception 
into the Asylum she would testify surprise at the 

parative spaci of the mansion. Butshe 
immediately busied herself in quietly exploring the 
size of the apartments, and the height of the stair- 
cases; she even knelt, and smelled to the thresh- 
holds ; and now, as if by the union of a mysterious 
geometry with a powerful memory, never makes a 
false step upon a flight of stairs, or enters a wrong 
door, or mistakes her seat at the table. 

Among her various excellencies, neatness and 
love of order are conspicuous. Her simple ward- 
robe is systematically arranged, and it is impossible 
to displace a single article in her drawers, without 
her perceiving and restoring it. When the large 
baskets of clean linen are weekly brought from the 
laundress, she selects her own garments without 
hesitation, however widely they may be dispersed 
among the mass. If any part of her dress requires 
mending, she is prompt and skilful in répairing it, 
and her perseverance in that branch of economy 
greatly diminishes the expenses of her clothing. 

Since her residence at the Asylum, the donations 
of charitable visitants have been considerable in 
amount. These are deposited in a box with an in- 
scription, and she has been made to understand 
that the contents are devoted to her benefit. This 
box she frequently poises in her hand, and expres- 
ses pleasure when it testifies an increase of weight; 
for she has long since ascertained that money was 
the medium for the supply of her wants, and at- 
taches to it a proportionable value. 

Though her habits are peculiarly regular and 
consistent, yet occasionally some action occurs 
which it is difficult to explain. One morning du- 
ring the past summer, while employed with her 
needle, she found herself incommoded by the 
warmth of the sun. She arose, opened the window, 
closed the blind, and again resumed her work. 

At the tea table with the whole family, on send- 
ing her cup to be replenished, one was accidentally 








absorbed for hours, until it became necessary to 
urge her to that exercise that is requisite to health. 
Counterpanes beautifully made by her, of small 

ieces of calico, were repeatedly disposed of, to aid 
in the purchase of her wardrobe. And small por- 


returned to her, which had been used by another 
;person. This she perceived at the moment of 
| taking it into her hand, and pushed it from her with 
} some slight appearance of disgust, as if her sense 
he propriety had not been regarded. There was 
| not the slightest difference in the cups, and in this 


tions of her work were sent by her benefactors as| instance she seems endowed with a degree of pen- 
presents into various parts of the union, to shew of|etration not possessed by those in the full enjoy- 
what neatness of execution a blind girl was capable. | ment of sight. 


{t was occasionally the practice of gentlemen, 


habits, assert that she constantly regards the recur- 
rence of the Sabbath, and composes herself to un- 
usual quietness, as if of meditation. Her needle- 
work, from which she will not be debarred on other 
days, she never attempts to resort to; and this 
wholly without influence from those around her, 

Julia Brace leads a life of perfect contentment, 
—and is, in this respect, both an example and re- 
proof to those who for trifling inconveniences in- 
dulge in repining, though surrounded by all the 
gifts of nature and of fortune. ‘The genial influen. 
ces of spring wake her lone heart to gladness,— 
and she gathers the first flowers and even the young 
blades of grass, and inhales their freshness with a 
delight bordering on transport. Sometimes when 
apparently in deep thought, she is ebserved to burst 
into laughter, as if her associations of ideas were 
favorable not only to cheerfulness but to mirth, 
‘The society of her female companions at the Asylum 
is soothing to her feelings ; and their habitual kind 


the affectionate pressure of their hand, awaken 


Not long since, one of the pupils was sick,—but it 
was not supposed that amid the multitude who sur- 
rounded her the blind girl was conscious of the ab- 
sence of a single individual.—A physician was 
called, aud the Superintendent of the female de. 
partment, who has acquired great penetration into 
the idioms of Julia’s character, and her modes of 
communication, made her understand his profes- 
sion by pressing a finger upon her pulse. She im- 
mediately arose, and taking his hand, led him with 
urgent solicitude of friendship to the bed-side of 
the invalid, and placing his hand upon her pulse, 
displayed an affecting confidence in his powers of 
healing. As she has herse!fnever been sick since 
early childhood, it is the more surprising that she 
should so readily comprehend the efficacy and be- 
nevolence of the medical profession.—It would be 
easy to relate other remarkable circumstances re- 
specting her, but it is not desirable that this article 
should be so far extended as to fatigue the reader. 
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From the Youth’s Friend. 
LETTERS FROM THE bing 4 or THE MISSISSIPPI. 
oO. . 

My Dear Son,—I told you, that in my way down 
the river Ohio, the steam-boat brought us to Cin- 
cinnati, which is a large town lying on the bank of 
this great river, and in the state of Ohio, which 
takes its name from the noble stream which winds 
about so large a part of its boundary, on the east 
and south. Cincinnati is the chief town in the west, 
being by far the largest, and having a great trade, 
which is carried on by steam-boats. The first ap- 
pearance of this city is quite singular to one who 
has been used, in sea-port towns, to see wharves 
standing boldly out, high above the level of the 
water, and pushing their heads far into the bay or 
river; and by the side of the wharves, the tall 
masted vessels, with their white sails and gay colors 
flapping in the air. At Cincinnati, the first sight, 
on arriving near the town, is a crowd of steam- 
boats lying close into the shore, along the whole 
length of the town, side by side, two or three deep; 
the steam and smoke rising here and there, as one 
or other of the boats are getting ready to start. 
The river bank is paved in a slant from the high 
level land, where the city stands, down to the lowest 
point to which the river ever falls, just like the 
roof of a house, only a great deal longer, and not 
so slanting. The river rises and falls as much as 
fifty or sixty feet, which is avery great beight. The 
steam-boats are quite unlike those ithe eastern 
states, They are made to carry 10M Tike ships, 
)and not passengers only. So they are very large 
‘indeed, and the place for passengers is above the 
deck, generally two stories high, with rooms enough 
for one or two hundred people ; and a large common 
cabin, where they often carry four or five hundred 
persons ata cheap price. Boards are laid like a 





Persons most intimately acquainted with her 


Wilding inniniaaae ame ee ———— 
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bridge, from the steam-boats, (which all lie with 
their sides to the shore) to the bank of the river; 
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and as the water falls they all go down together : 
and then there is a long hill from the steam-boat to 
the houses, and all the things carried in the 
boats are hauled up and down this hil; and in a 
few days, with the rising water, the boats will all 
come up almost to a level with the houses, and 
quite close to them, ‘he river does not rise and 
fall like the tide in most of the waters on the At- — 
lantic states, regularly every half day, but just as THE NURSERY. 

there happens to be much rain or melting of snow | == = 
in the countries which send their small streams into 
this river. So that we see God, in various ways, 


a privilege. 
vex my teacher’s soul. O, that I could see him now, 
and acknowledge to him in tears, my deep repen- 
tance for my conduct towards him. How glad he 
would be, to know that one tear of penitence ever 
rolled down his scholar’s cheek—the scholar too, 
for whom he labored and wept and prayed. _D. 








= —————————— 
From the Sabbath School Journal. 
LITTLE POZ, 


That is just the way I used to do, and | peared before her mother. 


- —— 


I am sure you will be 
glad to hear, that after this she prayed to God that 
he would help her to overcome this bad habit, and 
she succeeded so well, that she soon lost the name 
of Little Poz. 

May I hope that my readers will profit by the 
example of this little girl, and learn to esteem the 
opinionsof others better than their own. Iam sure 
those who love Jesus Christ and their Bibles, will 
strive to obey the command of the Bible, ‘“‘ Ye 
younger, submit yourselves unto the elder ; vea, all 


of you be subject one to another, and be clothed 
with humility ; for God resisteth the proud, and 
giveth grace to the humble.” And, “‘ Children, 
obey your parents in all things.” 


makes changes in the great works of creation. The 
wind moves from one place to another, at some- 
times in gentle breezes, and then in the dreadful 


Adelaide, (for this isthe name of the litle girl 
about whom I am going to tell you,) though not 
more than seven years old, had contracted a sad 
storm, that lays houses and trees level with the habit of beimg very positive, which exposed her to 
ground. Theearth is ever changing its face. The —s ~~ oe = what was oe 

i i i ive e to that dress | her friends dislike her. am sure my milk must | 
tinge agar Bk and beautiful | be cold enough now, mother,” she exclaimed one PIETY THE BEST POLICY, 
as the spring comes on. ‘The white harvest fields, | morning, looking at a nice basin of hot bread and) Jt is well known that Frederick the Second, 
and trees hanging with rich fruit, tell us of sum- | milk, which stood on the table, ready for her break- | king of Prussia, took great pride in bering the sol- 
mer; and the brown and yellow leaves of the fall | fast. Her mother, wishing to convince her that |diers well disciplined ; and was thef®fore particu- 
bring us round to the season, when we may look | She was wrong in speaking so positively, gave her | Jarly attentive to the conduct of the subalterns. It | 
again for the cold winds of winter, and the bright |!eave to take her milk ; but she had no sooner | js perhaps uot so well known that he sometimes 
covering of snow. These changes are caused by | Wallowed a spoonful than she repented of her rash- manifested a real respect for religious people ; > 
that God who is kind and wise in all he does. They | 9€ss, for it burned her mouth so sadly that she felt | few men could more clearly discern the excellen 
add to the pleasures of life, and render the earth a| the effects of it for the rest of the day. of that practice which is produced by Divine prin- 
fit place for men to dwell in. But they teach us| At another time, Adelaide went with her mother | ciples. While, therefore, he sneered at the pro- 
also that we are changing creatures ourselves, | into a bookseller’s shop, to spend a shilling which | fession of religion, he promoted to offices of trust 
and as all things round us change day by day, so| her grandfather had given her. She had not been | such persons as exemplified the Christian charac- 
do we. And soon the great change will take place, | im the shop long before she took from the shelfalter. The following incidents, which have not been 
which will remove us from this world. Are we | very gaily bound book. Her mother wished to see | published in this country, but are related on good 
ready for thischange? Itcertainly will come, and | if it was a suitable one, but Adelaide was so positive | authority, illustrate the trath of this remark. 
we do not know how soon. Let us then be ready; that it was exactly what she wished for, thatthe} A sergeant, of the name of Thomas, who was 
for after this one change all will be fixed and fast book was bought and carried home. When Ade- 
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ough what a foolish little boy I was! I remember very| Little Poz' was now in a sad plight, for you must| withdrew, and on his return found the sergeant 
inal well when I got out of school, and played with my | know thet the ditch was both deep and muddy, | waiting for the confirmation of his appointment. 
diel young associates, that I forgot all about my good | and she could not get out without help. Fortu-| “I do not know what is the matter with the king 
ea and kind teacher—and before the next Sabbath| nately indeed for her, a man was working in the o-day,” said the colonel; * but he will not give 
with came, | was as little interested in my school, as| next field, who carried her home ; and I shall leave you the situation : he says you do not go to Wilt 
et? those boys are, who never enjoyed or heard of such 


for ever and ever. Let heaven be your choice, and | !aide became tired of looking at the outside, and 


very successful in training his men, and whose ~ 








God your portion, now and for ever. Farewell. H. 
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From the Sabbath School Instructer. 
MY TEACHER,—No. 5. 

There are so many good things I want to tell my 
little readers about, which I noticed in my teacher, 
that I hardly know which one to tell them about 
next. But the way he used to gain my attention, 
will as well come in here as any where else. Well, 
sometimes [ would, unobserved by him, take up a 
book, when anyone was lying near me, and turn over 
the leaves, to see how many pictures I could find. 
But the moment he saw me, he would put his hand 
on my shoulder, and say—‘‘ I am sorry to see you 
so inattentive—do put by your book and try to un- 
derstand what is said. Dear child, if you but knew 
the feelings of my heart, when I see you so indif- 
ferent to what I say, you could not longer remain 
so careless—you would beall attention. And now 
lam going to tell you a story about a good little 
boy, and I want you to hear every word, and see 
how good he became only by attending to the in- 
structions of a pious friend.” And then, when all 
eyes were fixed and all ears open, he would relate 
to me some interesting story, and when finished, he 
would mark the difference between him and me, 
and ask me such questions as these—‘‘ Don’t you 
wish to become like this little boy?” Should not 
you like to love the Saviour now, and be prepared 
tolive with him in heaven ?” “ Do you ever pray?” 
“Do you love to draw near to God in prayer ?” 
Sometimes [ would answer his questions, and 





sometimes not. But Lused to color upa great deal, 
when he asked me some questions, for I knew they 
were intended to apply more particularly to myself. 
—And when he did question me so, he looked so 
kind and pleasant—as if all he wanted was to have 
me become good, that I felt angry with myself to 
think how badly I conducted, and often thought to 
mysel{—‘*ifefore next Sabbath I will become bet- 
ter—and see if I cannot meet my teacher with the 
determination to obey him in all things.” But ah! 


whole deportment pleased the king, was often no 
wished to read it, what was her surprise to find|ticed by him. He enquired respecting the place 
that she had already one like it. This wasa great) of his birth, his parents, his religious creed, and 
disappointment to her, asshe was very fond of read- | the place of worship which he frequented. On 
ing. Now, had she been properly submissive to her | being informed that he was united with the Mora- 
dear mother, and not so positive in her opinion, she | vians, and attended their chapel in William-street, 
might have enjoyed the pleasure of reading, as well | he exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh! oh!—you are a fanatic—are 
as looking at a new book. you? Well, well; only take care to do your duty, 
I dare say you will think, after these disappoint-| and improve your men.” 
ments, that Adelaide was cured of this naughty! The king’s common salutation after this was, 
habit ; but I am sorry to say, this was not the case. |“ Well, how do you do? How are you going on 
Her mother would often tell her, that even if little | in William-street ?” 
girls were quite sure of any thing they should only| Frederick at length, in conversation with the 
say, “I think;” as that is a much. more suitable | sergeani’s colonel, mentioned his intention of pro- 
word for them. But Adelaide did not pay much| moting Thomas to an office in the commissariat 
attention to what her mother said, and I am afraid | department, upon the death of an aged man who 
she felt too sure that she was not wrong, to take} then filled it. The colonel, in order to encourage 
any pains to improve. She so often repeated the| Thomas, informed him of the king’s design. Un- 
words, ‘‘ lam positive” that she acquired the name | happily, this had an injurious effect upon the mind 
of * Little Poz.” of the sergeant ; for, alas! such is the depravity of 
T must now proceed to tell you of a misfortune | the human heart, that few can endure the temptation: 
which befel her in consequence of her positiveness. | of prosperity without sustaining spiritual loss. 
She was desirous one day to go into a meadow,}| Thomas began to forsake the assemblies of his 
where she had seen some primroses and violets, in| Christian brethren; and when reproved by his 
order to gather some of those sweet flowers; but) minister, he said his heart was with them, but he 
her mother objected, knowing that cattle were often | was afraid of offending the king. The minister 
kept there, and she was afraid that her little girl| bade him take heed that his heart did not deceive 
might run into some danger. Adelaide was, how- | him. : 
ever, as usual, quite positive that there were none| Soon after the sergeant’s religious declension, he 
there then; so at last her mother gave her leave,| was again accosted with, ‘ Well, how do you dot 
upon condition that, if she found any there, she| How are your friends in William-street!” “Ldo 
would return immediately. Away went Adelaide, | not know, please your majesty,” was the reply. “ Not 
with her basket upon her arm; but when she|know! not know!” answered the king, ‘ have you 
arrived at the gate of the meadow, she saw some} been ill then?” ‘No, please your majesty,” re- 
cows feeding quietly at the other end. Her first | joined the sergeant ; “ but I do not see it -tecessa- 
thought was to go home, but when she looked at} ry toattend there so often as L used todo.” “ Then 
the flowers, she said to herself “ I am positive they | you are not so great a fanatic as I thought you,” 
will not hurt me;”’ so she went into the meadow | was the royal answer. 
and began to fill her basket. She had walked} Ina shert time the aged officer died, and the 
much nearer the cows than she intended, when,| colonel waited upon his majesty to inform him of 
happening to lift up her eyes she saw one of them|the vacancy, and to remind him of his intention to 
coming towards her. Atany other time Adelaide|raise sergeant Thomas to the situation., “ No! 
would not have been frightened at this, but fear al-| no!” said the king, ‘* he shall not have it: he does 
ways accompanies a guilty conscience, and in her| not go to William-street so often as he used to do.”” 
haste to escape, she stumbled and fell into the ditch. | Surprised with this peremptory refusal, the colonel 











you to guess how mortified she felt when she ap-'liam-street so often as you used todo. [do no~ 


























6 YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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know what he means; but I suppose you do.”| == = —_— calls you, ‘Come to me, dear child; I will give 
Presenting a low bow to the colonel, the ser- MISCELLANY. 


geant silently departed ; and bowing still lower in 
spirit before the justice of God, he then, and ever 
afier, adored the greatness of the Divine mercy, 
which did not leave him to be an example of the 
truth of that scripture which says, “‘ The prosperi- 
ty of fools shall destroy them.” Wes. Meth. Mag 
a ere ae yep canes 


MORALITY. 











THE LINGER FAMILY. 


Being fond of antiquarian researches, T have 
taken pains to trace the pedigree of the Lingers ; 
and from authentic records, | find that some of 
them lived more than 4000 years ago, and in vari- 
ous parts of the world. Among the most ancient, 
I read of Lot and his wife who lingered near Sodom. 
The sons of Jacob frankly acknowledged their re- 
lationship to the family ; for they said to their fa- 
ther, “ ~~ had lingered, surely now we had 
returned (frém Egypt) this second time.” In the 

_ next age we hear of Pharaoh king of Egypt, who 
was one of the most remarkaile of the Linger tribe. 
pass over many others, the sluggard in the time 

Solomon was a decided Linger, and the five fool- 
ish virgins, and the slothful servant, were his lineal 
descendants. Indeed in that age the number of 
Lingers was so greatly increased, that on one oc- 
casion they assembled in groups in the public mar- 
ket place. 

But to come to modern times; I find from the 
herald’s office, that the Linger family is now divi- 
ded into several branches, such as the Idlers, the 
Loungers, the Saunterers, the Loiterers, the Time 
killers, the Dreamers, and others too numerous to 
specify. They are to be found in every place, and 
among all classes of society, and it is confidently 
affirmed, that the list of Bankrupts is chiefly com- 
posed of Lingers, though they choose to appear un- 
der different names. In fine weather they swarm 
in most places of fashionable resort; and I am in- 
formed that in London and some other places, there 
is a species of Lingers, whose organs of vision are 
so curiously formed, that they can seldom bear the 
light of day, but are to be seen hurrying from rout 
to rout after night-fall. I have heard too, that our 
universities, and most of the public schools are in- 
fested with Lingers. Also I have just been told of 
one, who instead of attending daily at his counting 
house, usually spends two entire days in a week, 
and half of the other four at his country seat. A- 
mong another class of traders I have traced several 
habits which plainly denote their origin. Take an 
example ;—passing through several parts of P. one 
morning about seven o'clock, I was surprised to 
find nearly all the shops shut; whereas, I have 
heard my grandfather say, that when he was in bu- 
siness, almost every one was stirring at five. 

I think some of our watering places teem with 
Lingers in all their varieties. 1 fear the legal pro- 
fession is not quite exempt, and it would be well if 
either our physicians, our divines, or our profes- 
sors of religion in general, could fairly disclaim all 
consanguinity with them. Some people affirm that 
there are Lingers at court, and that it is owing to 
their influence that more of our taxes are not taken 
off. And an old friend of mine has just read mea 
long epistle, to prove that there are Lingers among 
the Ladies too, especially among the rising genera- 
tion. My friend is an old bachelor and has no 
taste for music, and whenever he hears a young 
lady at her harp, or piano, he exclaims, “ my grand- 
mother did not lose half her time in this way, but 
then she could—.” J do not know how far he might 
have proceeded, had I not stopped him by affirm- 
ing that in this case neither he nor I was a compe- 
tent judge ; and also that I was quite certain that 
if these things were so, the female correspondents 
of the Youth’s Magazine would not fail to detect 
and expose them. 

I have a large bundle of papers respecting the 
Lingers, but as I do not wish to weary the atten- 
tion of my readers, I shall close the subject for the 
present. . London Youth's Magazine. 








For the Youth’s Companion. 
MAMMON, 

Nothing isso unstable and unsatisfying as riches. 
To-day the goddess may unfold her coffers and pour 
into our laps from the abundance of her wealth, but 
to-morrow they may take to themselves wings and 
fly away. That man is miserable indeed who puts 
his trust in gold—the situation of the veriest beg- 
gar, who goes from door to door seeking his daily 
food, is far- preferable to his. And when death 
comes to such a man, itis clothed with tenfold ter- 
or. Ta leave all his heart’s idolized mammon to 
pass into other hands—and go into an unknown, 
unthought of eternity, harrows up with untold hor- 
ror his agonizing soul. He clings to the most at- 
tenuated thread of life, and will not persuade him- 
self that he is dying, till the cold grasp of the de- 
stroyer is upon him. 

Let all be careful to guard against an avaricious 
disposition, and especially the young. Give liberally 
of what you passess, and never permit the helpless 
or the orphan to leave your doors unblest. Seek 
not to lay up treasures on the earth, but. lay up 
treasures in heaven where they are durable and 


- 


everlasting. D. C. C. 
--29o— 
THE LOVE OF BROTHERS DISPLAYED AND 
REWARDED. 


Two or three years since, two poor Greek boys 
were set towork on the road. They were boys of 
kind tempers and quite smart little fellows. Ona 
friend saying, that he wished that they should learn 
to read and write, they said they were ready to 
try it; but there was a difficulty in the way——for 
how were they to be supported? Soon this was got 
over; for one offered to support the other by his 
labor until he should have received sufficient in- 
struction, on condition that the other, when this was 
done should support him.—This plan was immedi- 
ately adopted ; the laborer working harder than ever 
to maintain the scholar. In about eight months 
the scholar was able to read and write well, return- 
edto his work, and supported his brother, that he 
might have the means of doing so too. This con- 
duct was soon noticed and rewarded, and they were 
made overseers though very young. As soon as 
road-making was ended, they both went to Smyrna, 
where one is employed by a merchant, and the 
other has established a school at Burnova. 


Oe — 
THE LITTLE GIRL AND HER CAT. 

A certain little girl, whose parents I often visit, 
amused me much during my last call at their house. 
Little Sarah is very fond of petting animals. The 
cat belonging to the family is uncommonly wild, 
and will not suffer the little girl to caress it in the 
least. That cat, by the by, came to the house after 
growing up wild, in a forsaken shed. Her early 
habits have never Jeft her. She will still scratch 
and bite even her best friends if they presume to 
touch her ; and only comes into the house to obtain 
shelter from the extreme cold, and to be fed. At 
one of these visits of the cat, little Sarah looked 
fondly at the animal—* Oh, you pretty creature !” 
she-said, at the same time drawing softly towards 
her, ‘‘ if you would only let me catch you, how I 
would hug you, aud stroke down your glossy hair, 
and pat you, and take such care of you! How 
happy you would be! and I should be so glad!” 
I listened a little while, and then asked my young 
friend if she could think of nothing that resembled 
what had just passed between the cat and herself? 
She seemed to reflect a few moments, and then said, 
** She could not.” ; ‘ 

“It reminds me,” said I, ‘of yourself, dear 
Sarah. Your Saviour is even now beholding you 
with looks of love and the tenderest affection. He 
has given you very many blessings; especially 
pious parents to protect you and provide for you. 
He has not left you to grow up, as too many poor 
children do, without knowledge or instrugtion: and 
you have early been told of the things of God. 
Your Saviour, in his word, and by his ministers, 


you peace;’ put away from you wilfulness and 
pride, and ‘ learn of me to be meek and lowly.’ I 
will give you my peace, and you will be so happy! 
And the angels in heaven will rejoice, that a little 
child is striving to enter, with all the blessed, into 
the kingdom of Heaven. I hope, my dear Sarah, 
I look, every day, to see that happy change of heart 
and temper which will show that you desire to come 
to the Saviour, who has done so much for you, and 
who is now waiting to bless you. You have not 
early bad habits te strive against, which you may 
see, even in a Cat, are very hard to be con- 
quered; you have been carefully watched over, 
and kept from bad company : but, that corrupt and 
perverse temper which as a child of Adam, you in- 
herit, Christ alone can change. Come, then, to 
Him, and he will bless you, and give you peace.” 
Children’s Magazine. 











POETRY. 











‘ From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
THE DISSATISFIED ANGLER BOY. 
I’m sorry they let me go down to the brook ; 
I’m sorry they gave me the line and the hook ; 
And I wish I had staid at home with my book ! 
I’m sure ’twas no pleasure to see 
That poor, liule, harmless, suffering thing 
Silently writhe at the end of the string: 
And to hold the pole, while I felt him swing 
In torture, and all for me! 


?T was a beautiful, speckled and glossy trout— 
And when from the water I brought him out, 
In the grass on the bank, as he flounder’d about, 
It made me shiver cold, 
To think I had caused so much needless pain ; 
And [ tried to relieve him, but all in vain— 
Oh! never as long as I live, again, 
May I suclv a sight behold ! 
O whiat would I give once more to see 
The brisk little swimmer alive and free, 
And darting about as he ought to be, 
Unhurt in his own native brock ! 
°Tis strange how people can love to play, 
By taking innocent lives away !— 
I wish I had staid at home to day 
With sister and read my book! = Hannan F. Gouin. 
= 
From the Watchman. 
THE GRAVES OF MY BROTHERS. 
Mr. coer. be recent journey to the country, 1 visited 
the spot where repose the ashes of two infamt brothers—afterward 
I wrote the following. 
Yes, ye are gone : low in the grave, 
Your crumbling ashes rest ; 
And there ye cannot feel the sigh 
That moves a brother’s breast. 
Your woes are done—how soon released 
Were ye, from toil and pain! 
No wave of sorrow o’er you flows :— 
Sure, death to you was*gain ! 
Ye did not live to taste the draught, 
That sin has mixed for man ; 
Ye waked, and saw a mother’s smiles, 
And then ye slept again. 
Sleep on, my brothers! happy ye 
So soon removed to bliss : 
Where ye may bask ’neath brighter suns, 
In purer climes than this. 
A mother o’er your graves may weep, 
A father there may sigh ; 
But ye have joined the angel song, 
here pleasures never die ! 
O strike your golden harps again, 
ne now your voices higher ; 
We our appointed time will! wait, 
Then join that heavenly choir! 
Sept. 8, 183 SYLVEsTER. 
a 
CHILDREN’S PRAYER. 
Now, O Lord, thy throne surrounding, 
We would seek thy face once more ; 
Sing of Jesus’ love abounding, 
And thy gracious aid implore : 
Holy Spirit, 
Fill us with thy mighty power. 
We are children, but thy mercy, 
Saviour, can extend to us; 
Let us while we’re praying, see thee, 
Cloth’d in all thy loveliness. 
Dearest Jesus, 
Make us children of thy grace. 
We are sinful, but the fountain ae 
Of thy blood can make us clean; 
May it bear away the mountain 
Of our guiltliness and sin. 
Wash us, Saviour, 
In that precious blood of thine. 
In this house of prayer defend us 
From a hard ond wentviog heart; 
’Midst the storms of life attend us, 
Grace and mercy to impart, 
Never leave us, 
But conduct us safely home. 
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